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ABSTRACT 

One debate in the field of development communications 
research focuses on the_type of science that ought to be practiced: 

empirical or critical. The issues involved are many, but 

episteihbloglcal analysis can shed light on a number of them^ 

Traditional empiricisn; as embodied in the "classical^ deyel^ 
communications work is deserving of much of the criticism it has_ 
received, since it has made inappropriate claims to value-neutrality 
and objectivity and- is ethnocentric in spite of its claims. Current 
philosophical formulations of empiricism, however, do not make these 
claims. On the contrary, they legitimize the use of _ value-laden_ 
assiimptions in research. This has three primary implications: (1) the 
search for alternatives to traditional empiricism is academically 
valid, (2) neither critical research nor modern approaches to 
empirical research can exclude the other on "a priori" philosophical 
grounds, and (3) the two approaches are not mutually exclusive and 
can be used together. (Author/FL) 
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Abs t r AC t 



On« debate in the field of development communications 
research focuses oh the type of science Which ought to be 
practiced: empirical or critical. The issues Involved are 
many, but this author suggests that ep i s t emo 1 bg i ca 1 analysis 
sheds light oh a h umber of them . Trad i t i bha 1 emp i r ic t sm as 
embodied ih the "classical" development cbmmi^i ca t i ons work 
is deserving of much of the criticism it has received. 
Ihdeed it did make i na p p r b p r i a t e claims to value-neutrality 
and objectivity, and indeed it was ethnocentric in spite of 
this claim. Currant philosophical formulations of empiricism 
do hot make the same mistakes however: On the contrary, for 
example, they legitimate the use of value-ladeh assumptions 
in research. This has three primary implicatiohs: 1) The 
search for alterntives to traditiohal empiricism is 
academically valid; 2) Neither critical research not modern 
approaches to empirical research can exclude the other on a. 
priori philosophical grounds cohsisteht with their bwn ; and 
3) The two approaches are not mutually exclusive and can be 
used together. 
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4nt roduct ion 

DivttIopm«nt communications rasfarch ii in iomathitig of 
a qaandary today. A strong paribd of thaory formulation in 
tha 1960's and aarly 7d's has givah way to bha of 
indacisibn. Tha " Classical" davalopmaht paradigm has passed 
away, but littla has risah to raplaca it. This quandary is 
markad by disputas bvar what "typa" of social scianca 
resaarch ought tb charactariia futura worlc in tha fiald In 
tha highly chargad atmbsphara of today's intar national 
raiatibns sbma schblars hava callad for tha usa of 
••critical" apprbachcs, in addition to or in piaca of tha 
quantitative empirical approach that pradbminatad past work. 

Responses by empiricists have been varied. Sbme work 
towards synthesis has been done, (Harms, 1980; McAnahy , 
1980) but overall, responses to critics have aihiblted 
little sympathy. (Pool, 1980; t i nd s a y , 1 9 8 0 ) General 
sbhtiment seems to be that we need better research, hot new 
approaches, and the* political rhetbric has come to play an 
inappropriately intrusive rble in academic considerations 
The critics, in turn, cbnsider such responses to be 
products of the very type of empirical science they are 
cr i t iciaing ; they feel that empiricist claims tb value- 
neutrality have the effect of insulating schblars from the 

realities of socio-political life -- realities that 

_____ _ ^_ _ 

persuasively indicate the need for critical work. 

This paper analyxas the ep i s t emb 1 og i ca 1 assumptions 

of empirical science and suggests th«t much of the criticism 
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ii warr«ntttd: P«»t dcviioprnttnt thioriis m\6m knowlcdgt 
sssumptions that, ccrtaihiy by now, arc v«ry much oat of 
dcti. Thi "piising" hi» httithir InalysAd nor tttplsccd these 
andirlying A»»umptioh» at least 4s is cosmunicsted in the 

literature. Oh the other hand critics of the trcdxtionct 
approach frequent ly overlook the f*ct that, despite daily 
research practices in the communications field, much of 
today's empiricist philosophy of science quite articulately 
agrees With them. Philosophers of science in growing 
numbers advocate empirical research which recognises the 
centraiity of value-based decisions in all levels of 
inquiry. 

Consideration of simple ep i s t emo 1 bg i c a 1 arguments 
indicates that both viewpoints could benefit from a 
reflective discussion of current philosophies of science: 
The critical and empirical traditions are neither mututally 
eiciusive nor antagonistic oh scientific grounds; there is 
room for research based iri both. 

I wi i 1 attempt to show that there are no ihhe r entr 
antagonisms between current formulations of empiricism and 
critical research, even if traditional forms of empiricism 
deserve a good measure of the crxticisi they have received. 
At the same time I argue that despitS this compatibility, 
the disputes raging represent real differences 

th research traditions as they have been practiced, and that 
these differences need to be directly addressed by the 

field. ( 1 > 
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It ihbuidh*t bm iimcmmmAty to ispi&tn «t greet Isngth 
that dttviiopmsht c bmauh i cl t i o lis risilrch 
itssif ha» bicom* in issui. A nuifib#r o£ pmprnvm hmvm 
addrsssid the maittir in d«t«tl; For •xcKpis, Biltran has 
criticised th* "virtical" bics in commun i ca t i bn« p 1 inn i hg . 
(B«ltrin, 1979) M«tt«l4rt hcs charged that communication 
rsssarch it»*lf is in fact mani p u 1 a t i vi . (Hattilart, 1979 ) 
And Colding etitiqasd tha cntira approach to divilopmant 
assumed by th* classical paradigm. (Colding, 1974) (2) 

In addition to the spicific conciptuil criticisms of 
the "classical" dsvelopment cbmmuhi ci t i on piridigm, howevsr, 
there have been a number bf criticisms iddressihg the iJULf. 
of science the paradigm represented. Some scholars have 
argued that the prbblems wi th c 1 iss i ca 1 development research 
began with emp i r i c i sm ' i5 view bf science. These criticisms 
are less well knbwn , and it is these I would like to 
Illustrate here. For these ire the key to thfc debate, 
underlying the more substantive criticisms: therefore let 
me review some bf them before suggesting the manner in which 
theymaybeseenisafcey. (3> 

One common criticism, for eicample, r ega r ds " c u 1 t u r a 1 
sensitivity." Frustration is exhibited in face of the 
difficulty empiricil methods have in researching cultural 
phenomena. Cbmmoh sense identifies profound cultural changes 
resulting from, or at least in tandem with, the introduction 
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of W««t«rn Mdi« into liss d«v«l6pid countri««: Ymt •mpirical 
«^nd«rd» of knowl«de« ©nd up in «ctQ«l pr«ctic«, not only 
by not »ubit«nt i«t ing cultursl effects but «l»o by »bm«how 
bv«r looking ihm hi Ad to rsitsrch »uch phinom«n« Thi rd 
World ichol4rs r#4ct to this, «t «ny r«t«, »trbhaly enough 
to comment to thi» effect. (Schmucier, l?8d) Uneico 
conference reiblutions eeho thi» «» well. They esfc thit: 



cbheideret i©n be g i ven t o e vo I v i hg epeciel method* 
bf cbmwuhicet ioni re«e«rch which do nbt ighbre the iiiliULti 
«nd bther unique ch« r «c t e r i • t i c» ob t m i hi hg ih t he r e .pec t i ve 
cbuhtriee of thii CLbC3 region end thereby eheure thet the 
fihdihgs of eoch reeeerch w<^uld prbvide true end eccurste 
eccbunti of the effect* of cbmmuhi c« t Ibh flows on the target 
public end thereby become meehingful inputi for the dff tgn 
bf communicet ion eyeteme end policies. <Unesc6, 197f, p 34) 

Whether or not medie "effects" is e proper reseerch 
concept might be questibhed, but the thrust of the 
resolution addresses * cbncerh for cultural phenomena. Any 
of a number of concepts or approaches might be used in 
studying cultural phenomena: tittle such research is 
sponsbred by empiricists, however., 

Another topic that is focused on by critics is 
"activist" research: Interest in activitt research comes 
from two related concern* On one hand it issues from 
philosophical criticism of the t r ad i t i oha I I y non-po I i t i ca 1 
stance bf empirical science. Ou the other hand, it reflects 
the interest of researchers in playing an active 
professional role in the development of their countries. 
Political « sbcial, and economi c^eond tt i ons prevailing in 
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mltiy Ilii dlvilopfid Cdnntritts nxlCK practical tnvoIv«m«nt 
•••m nmcmmmmzY indssd. Efforts crs being m^dm to dsvstop 
communication systatts that mmrvrn political daval opmant #^ 
although tha dafinitions of this vary. "Damocr a t i sa t i on" is 
among tha davatopmant goats. 

Va hava triad to daf ina this rasaarch ai ^ffMi \ 
boliticai ch^^oa ^ and in this iihiii^ it is thft Wtit gti Jjl 
or laniaa t o i o rmu i a \-w a a d p »v auc f c ommu o 4 c m ^ i o n 

i^bl^ ias iiv ia^ms ^ ± mo^^l ^ tual dambcr^t i tat i on . 
(Capriias, 1980, p 23) 

Oha othar critical vi awpo int issuas fr om t h a 
structuralist position. Statistical limitations hava 
sevarly limitad cbncaptual poss i b i 1 i t ias , it is hald, and 
tha Cartesian tradition has taught us to specify phenomena 
to death. I iv this school of thought empiricism considered 
to be inadequate in face of the complexities of human 
society; particularly with regard to its contradictions, 
conflicts and dynamics Thus, it is argued: _ 

The communications researcheis should emphasiie their 
i nvas t X ga t i ons of the structural and overall determinations 
of the communication and information phenomena and of the 
insert! on of the syst ems , ne two rks and forms of 
communications social formations, as elements of the 
raprodact t on of the social relationships and structures. 
(Caprilas, 1980, p 49) 

Focusing on isolated phenomena wh i cii are amenable to 

analysis by means of a handful of varia^i•s, according to 

this viewpoint, is useless in ahalyiihg the nature of change 

in developing societies. What is nee dad is an approach to 

social research that encompasses social institutions in 

their entirey, capable of generating theories on their 
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tnst t tut tonci 4 n t • rac t 4 bh« , Thi pr4niry root of thl« «ort ©£ 

_ _ _ __ 

cnciyii48 im • t r uc t u r a I 4 im, «hd 4i t41d of cbursi to Hcritst 
thought. Th* social r i 1 i t 4 ohih 4 ps 4nd itructurss r«f«rr«d 
to are thoii of •cbnum4c ind pdliticil dominstion. C4) 

Thttie iri but « f iw of th# crtttctsms end sugg«st4ons, 
but thiy rspsriseht 4 broad trftnd of vtswpotnts. Such 
vittwpb4hts are naturally rtststsd by Kost ttapiricaily 
or4i^^id commuh i ca t 4 on rissarchsrs, •spsciaiiy 4n America. 
Scitthctt i» •upp6**d to bm tvmm •spttc4ally from cultural, 
r«149ious and p6l4ttccl values. 

Science, Social Chanaev SPiMtlllPl^qY 

That concern over both the quant4t4e8 and types of 
research needed has been espreised, then, is plain enough in 
both independent scholarly works and in official documents 
of international o r g in i « a t i ohs . Yet, the overall thrust of 
the criticisms of past development work is somewhat more 
difficult to assess. The variety of suggestions and 
criticisms is considerable, and each one comprises a 
difficult problem. Structural research^ for ex amp 1 e , ho 
doubt hai its place: But what is it? Are there esamples of 
it adequate to serve as models? What about culturally 
sensitive research? Ac t i on- o r i en t ed research? And what can 
be meant by mo dels of democ ra t i c cbmmuni cation, if this is 
indeed meant in a theoretical sense? 

How can the American and other developed countries' 
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•i&piricist scholAii respond to such a vmri«ty of issues? 
Anilysis of muzix requests «nd c r i t i c i cms would most 
profitably seek a comnon root to thstt ail. Uh f o r t una t i 1 y no 
coamon root can bix^^sily found in the variety of concepts 
or theories used for critical purposes. But if not there 
then where? 

The vi ewpo i nt offered here i» that the cbmmbh root 
cannot in fact be determined at the level of communication 
research models or specific theories.. The commonness between 
the various critic i sms exists at a more f undamen t a I level, 
i.e. in A shared desire for research approaches capable of 
directly addressing ihft value-laden processes of social 
change experiehcod by developing countries: Social change 
is the topic underlying the issues of both the New 
International Economic Order and the Mew International 
Information Order. As is indicated indirectly by a number 
of the references above* the true topic of criticism is the 
perceived in^ability of past empirical research to 

realistically recognise this. 

____ _ _ "~ 

Critics share concern for value-laden subjects and for 

value-committed mod^s of research. They *lj|o share criticism 

of t he . imp i r i ca'l typt of research which has p r e d 6 m i na t e d i 

a type which to a large degree still predominates the field's 

t reatment of such subjects, and which in some important 

respects excludes professed action on va|ue-based concerns 

scad»ically It is at this very basic level, the level of 

ep i s temo log y , from which substantive criticism emerges. 
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Thi« th«n, is a kiy . Thi !««lihg r«m4ihs that the 
•mpiric4l mode of research itself somihbw inhibits the 
conduct of needed and valid social change research. Given 
;his, and evidence of it is clear, twa q ue s t I bns must be 
answered before we can evaluate and rcispbhd to criticisms: 
1) Has empiricism in fact done this, insofar as it is a typ* 
of science? 2) If so, has it been correct in doing so? 

The answer to the first question, is relatively simple: 
Yes, it has done so. Empirical researchers traditionally 
learn that science should not be contaminat#d by biases, 
preferences or values, inciud^ing political and cultural 
values, etc. This principle is embodied in t«nahts of the 
philosophy of science which establish definitions for valid 
scientific knowledge Development communications research 
assumed these tenants, as we shall see below. 

The answer to the second question is less simple. These 
tenants are no longer clearly valid. Current philosophy of 
science has largely abandoned the traditional definitions of 
valid scientific knowledge. It is now felt that values and 
biases are largely inescapable. In general it must be said 
that empiricism cannot clearly draw lines between scientific 
and value laden thought, between academic research and 
political or policy research, etc. Yet although this much 
is clear, the second question is less simply answered 
because the naure of knowl edge, end the current 
standards of good and useful research seem vague. 

So to a large degree th«. critics are perfectly right. 
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Most r#i«4rch doni in thm tfcvclopmcnt arcs has assumed 



vsry simplisti*e# and now oatdcted« notionn of rsssarch and 
knowledge; This pas^t inadequacy needs to be examined and 
acknowledged if progress is to be made through debate* 
whether or not we have anything better with which to replace 
these no t ions . 

There is one important qua 1 i 1 i ca t i on to the criticisms* 
however. Critics are right insofar as what I will call 
"traditional" empiricism has been, and is still, practiced. 
(Let me define this below.) They are wrong insofar as, what 
1*11 call "current" empirical philosophy no longer makes the 
sort of claims that led empiricists down such a narrow path 
in the past. We must review a few basic points on standards 
of scientific e p i s t emo 1 6g y , to try to sort this out. 

In the next portion of this pa p • r .>r^r « v i ew two views of 
scientific e p i s t emo 1 ogy « both from the west; One is 
traditional and uhderlyed the classical development work. 
The other is current. The tumult in the field ^f 
ihterhat ional communi cations research can be better 
understood if the philosophical emergence of the more 
current view is esamined: The critics, I believe, are 
actually best aware of the current view. And thus it can 
be seen that theit criticisms of our field's research modes 
are not merely political as is often charged. They do 
indeed address important academic i s suif s , even if in a 
politicized context: For the present, the relitiohship 
between social research and s c i en t i f i c knowl ed ge needs to 
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bi brbichid It thi livAl of •{! i 8 1 smo 1 ogy , to B«lctt this 
c 111 r . 

Embirtcll apiatittoloav "Whit ll. TiUd KnffWtitifltt^ 

A rlvisw of 8om« history could b« hstpful h«ri, ivsn if 
it may 8S«m somswhst rviBcdist: In th« •«rii«st y««ri of its 
dsve I opmcnt , ss w« «tt know, in thi 16th' «nd i7th cihturitts, 
one of science's mos t noticsibli rssults wis thi libsritibh 
of thought from thi stricturis of thi church. <Birhii, 
1965, p 446 ) Dt ^irtis trod i thin 1 i hi divsrgihg from thUti 
currint standards of khbwlidgi riprisihtid by Church 
scholarship. Cililib wis cihsurid by thi Chu.rch for his 
opinions, fhi sciihci which risultid from ths modern thought 
riprisihtid ih thisi mih wiht its own way/ away from social 
ahd church dogma. EvitituaXly, science became cha r ac t e r i s id 
by thi diliberate effort to separate its own goals of 
inquiry from social goals and valuvs; 

This history came to be represented ih formulations of 

*f _____ ____ _ __ __ _ 

what is the nature of valid scientific khowledge ahd what is 

'«nbt, of what is understanding and what is dogma. Thisi 

formulations ari thi hiart of thi mattir ih cbhiidirihg 

empiricism and its approach to valui-ladih iocial phenomena: 

A f uhdamihtai imp i r i c i i t axiom ii that knowledge comes 

hot from ratibhalist br diductivi schimes but rather from 

bbsirvatibh bf thi world. This philosophy was developed by 

Ehglish philbsbphirs bf the "empiricist" school in the late 

t7th ahd iarly 18th cihturies. Their greatest names included 

o 13 . 
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John Loeks, Ednund Burlc#, end Dsvid Hums. (T«yibr> 1961) Thi 
ss i ofii hcs c numbs r of results th«t b#«r upon ths rbls 
scisncs is aliowsd to play in ths v«ius-i«dsh procsflisss of 
soc i s I Changs . 

Th is "obssrvitibh** «ii bm is bissd upon 1 mb r s 
fuhdimshtil Issumptidh that ws «rs taught in our slsmsntsry 
philosophy. It holds thlt ths stuff of thl n«tarcl world Is 
sbmshbw cbmpbssd of rsil, uTiivsrsll bbjscts «nd thct through 
our psrcsptivs organs ws h«vs Iccsss to this*, «s "bruts 
facts.** Thus is scilhtists ws **bbssrvs:** Fccts, sines thsy 
«rs suppbssd tb ssist univsrsllly «rs considsrsd to bs 
vilus-frss/ ind thus so is ths obssrvstion of thsm. And 
thebriss bsssd on obssrvstion srs also thsrsfors vilus-frss, 
if thbughtfully constructed: This ii ths bedrock upbh which 
tr&ditionil empiricism rested, end its Ibgicel rssuit is 
the belief thet fsctuci knowl edge is end mu s t be cbhs i de r e d 
tb be bf e realm se oe r e t e from velues. for eh siempls of 
this philosophic **ns t u r s 1 i sm** sse Ernst Negsl's THE 
STRUCTURE OF SCIENCE. (Negsl , 1961 ) 

A second end reieted result bfthe bbssrvetibh exibm is 
ths not ion thet ths re is hb sui tebls besis for ^velueting 
velus-bessd s xp 1 ehai t i bhs bf the world. Exprsssibhs such es, 
**Socisty ought to prbgress tbwerd equality, " br ••Humen 
beings ere besicelly gobd,** hevs no plecs in treditionsl 
empirical sbciei scisncs thsbriss. Cultural talus systems 
defy rigbrbus smpirical rissarc^h bf ths traditional variety; 
They cahhbt be empirically bbssrvsd and therefore cannot be 
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cbntrbllsd or tist«d. Although viluis hiv* b«tth itudiid by 
many social sciintists, iuch studiii havl g«h«rally ibtight 
ah bbj«ctivi basis tipbti which toxvalidattt thfiir findings. 
Consttqu«n 1 1 y , thil prldb&inant tr#nds^n th« scientific study 
of human lift iii th# 26th cttntury have stringently avoided 
the "murky" areas of value and sought firmer ground upon 
which tb stand, focusing on tests of observable "behavior." 
The dichotomy is sometimes expressed as the distinction 
between empirical and normative theories. (fayior« 1969) 

To summarise, empiricism's foundation is a belief in 
the objectivity of observation. It results, for our 
purposes here^ in a set of knowledge standards that exclud^i 
values as respectable objects of inquiry, due to the 
difficulty of observing values objectively. 

This approach to knowledge was develbped initially in 
the physical sciences, as is well known, but was later 
applied tb the social sciences as well; (Kaplan, 1964 pp 3-4) 
It has since dominated we stern, and particularly Ame r i can 

schblarship. Over the last one-hundred years philosophy has 

_ _, 

becbme became less influential; The grand, synthetic social 

theorising of early social scholars such as Max Veber and 

/ 

Emile Durkheim has lost fashion, giving way to more narrowly 
defined "empirical" social study. And psychology has become 
increasingly behavioral ly- oriented. 

Today this history is reflected alsb in the 
philosophical basis upon which Western scholars reject 
demands for research to be mbre instrumental in social 
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chings. Scientific objectivity is priciiely « itihd«rd thmt 
frlis tii from VAluft issues •Ktransous to knbwlidgs, so it 
go si . ktibwl sdgc and v« i tic commi t tmih t s o f «hy & i nd « 
•splcillly political on»s, h«vs bscoms for smpirical 
scisncc «n invioiabls dichotomy. 

Th« point to m«di hmzm is thit thil dichotomy «lso h«s 
viry practical rssults, which oriint rsssareh «w*y from 
vaiue brittntttd studies, «nd othsrwis* ignor v«lu#-I«d«h 
dimensions of Ichowlsdgc. 

H« rb i d Lesswi 11, « political scientist who contri- 
buted greatly to the field of communications, exemplified 
this distinction in his wbrlc on policy analysis. In 
outlining his approch he split knowledge in two, thinking he 
could rely upon only the "objective" part: 

"The present conception confo rms ...to the 
philosophical tradition in which pbli tics and 
ethics have always beon closely associated. But 
it deviates from the tradition in giving full 
recognition to the existence of two distinct 
components in po 1 i t i ca 1 the o r y-- t he empirical 
prbpbiitibns of p o 1 i t i ca 1 s c i ence and the velue 
judgments of politicaldoctrine. Only statements 
of the first kind are formulated in the present 
work " (quoted in Taylor, 1969, p 156) 

in his work he indeed separated "empirical" state- 
ments from those which comprise "value Judgments," and this 
was based on a fundamental supposition regarding the 
nature of scientific knowledge. This is the supposition 
which maintains that the two realms bf empirical fact and 
value may, in fact must, be treated as separate: 
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This background in •liasntsry philosophy of socict 
icidncl can bring momm porspttctivc to the work of 
dsvftlopmsnt commun i cc t i ons rssttcrch. Naturally, th« vaiu«- 
nsutrai assumption was sad* in t h« field of dttv^lopment 
communications as w« 1 1 . 

It is gin«raily known that div«lbpmint communication 
theory was actually part of a larger v i sw of international 
dftviiopmint formulated in th« Post War piriod, i.«. 
Modi rni la t i on fh«ory. ( E i s« hs t a d t « 1 9 7 & ; Bial and 
Jussawaiia, 1981) It was mo d« r n i i a t i on theory that provided 
thi framework within which cbmmutii ca t i oh was studied. The 
dimension of "traditionalism" and "modernity" formed its 
essence. It is from mb de r n i f a t i on theory that the 
communications work of the period derived such concepts for 
its own work. Notions concerning the contribution of 
economic growth to national development were also ah 
important part of mo de r n i i a t i on theory (Rbstbw> 1960), and 
were presumed in development commuh i ca t i bhs thebries as 
well: Similarly presumed were theories cohcerhing the 
secu i ar i la t i bn bf culture, the d i f f e r en t i a t i oh of social 
rbies, and the evblutioh bf individualistic achievement 
motivatibns within individuals. tBlack, 1966) 

Frbm mbde r h i i a t i bn theory came many ideas familiar to 
the pbmmuhicat ibns field, fouhd ih the works of Wilbur 
Schramm ^Schramm, 1964) and Daniel Lerner (Lerner, 1958). It 
was modernisation theory that proposed the image of the 
Western I ndos t r i a 1 i led coundtries as the more or less 
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insvitibltt, end dcsirsabia, goxi of «ii growing countrtes: 
D« v« t opm«n t comman tec 1 1 ons wo rk contrtbutsd to ihm 
Bod« rni ss t t on psrsdtgtt tn tmportsnt wsys« but it did not 
invent th«s« f andcmsnts tides*. 

An m I emsn t of this history thst is tsss frsqusntly 
diECusssdf hows vs r , is ths thsorsticsi ci« ims of thsss 
dsvstopmsnt idscs. And thsy irs of p«rticui«r importsncs 
hs r s . Thsy d i d « ss ws know , clsim to bs univsrssl, to spply 
to all '* ds vs 1 op i ng " hstibhs. But whst is iaportint is th«t 
thsy bsssd 'this clsim upon scishtific grounds, ss thsory. 
Ths thsbrsticsl substsncs of mods rhi ist i on thsory wis 
Func t i ohs 1 i ssn « Post*W«r sociology's crowning schisvsmsint in 
bbjsctivs social thsory. (Tipps, 1973) It thought, st this 
tims, th4:t it had at last found ths foundations of a valus* 
frse approach to social rsssarch bassd in ths concspts of 
**systsm" and "functional** rslations. (Bucklsy, 1967) 

Dsvslopmsnt cbmmuni ca t i ons wo tk was vsry undsrstandabty 
stsspttd in thsss scisntific goals and bslisfs: In Latin 
Amsrica particularly, dsvslopmsnt work was associatsd with 
functionalist social scisncs. Ons tatin Amsrican scholar 
siplaitis: "Within ths bounds of communication studiss^ 
f unca t i ona 1 i sm arrivsd hand in hand with sonts thsoriss 
rsgarding ds vs t opmsnt : " ( Schmuc t s r , 19 80, p 1 ) Anb ths r 
smpha s isss ths nsgativity assignsd to this assbciatioh: 
"Critical rsssarch in social scisncss and particularly in 
rsgard to mass communi cation has hsarly a Iway s ds f i hid 
itsslf in tatin Amsrica by its rupturs with f unc t i ona 1 i sm . " 
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(Barbtttd, t980« p 2> 



Currant Ept«t«noloQV ^ 

hi him biin suggiitid, this pbsitibh traditionally 
takttn by ttmpiricisa, by mode r h i i 4 t i on theory, and by 
di vtt i bpmah t cbmmuni cl t i bni , is by tibw somsWhat archaic. This 
is bicauss the more general philosophical dichotdsy between 
facts and values is ho longer considered to be tenable. And 
here is where we find that the criticisms begin to make 
sense. The status bf the ** pe r enn i a 1 ** issue hxs changed 
during what might be referred to as an ** ep i s t emo 1 og i cc 1 
shift*' in the philosophy of science: Still iitpbrtant as a 
purely philosophic issue perhaps, the rigorous distinction 
between facts and values has become fasiy, and this is 
altering the basis upon which research, and scientific 
theories may urn judged: (5) 

The reason for reviewing the somewhat archaic 
formulation has to do partly with changes this "shift" has 
rendered in research, but more importantly with changes that 
are not being rendered in spite bf it. The shift is well 
advanced in philosophy, and is known to a certain number of 
researchers in all fields. But at the same time, the 
implications bf this breakdbwh of the formerly clear 
distinction between fact and value have been only cursorily 
recognised thrbughbut the greater portion of the social 
sciences, including the field of communications: Casswell*s 
split, though not often maintained esplicitly these days. 
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still ibmihow ch« r « c t • r i s • i 1 grcmt p£rt soctat sctsncs's 
"i« 1 f -cbnc«p t i on . " (Moon, 1975; Bcrnststn, 1976) This sttsms 
to bm trut in dttVKlopmsnt communtcst tons st Isast. According 
to th# cbminon ptccttccs scientists still srs not to b« 
principally concerned with politicsl end ethicel questions. 

If it were merely s me t t e r of science's principel 
concern, of course this would not be eh impbrteht issue. 
But implications of the shift go sbmewhe t beyond the matter 
of what is social science's principal business. They 
logically intrude into the nature of social scientific 
theories and research practices, and thus they imply changes 
in the methods we use and the standards by which we judgb 
the validity of research approaches. Or rather, they should. 

To date the field of development communications research 

has largely disabused itself of the old, i:e: "classical," 

concepts and theories. The concepts of "modernity," of 

"early" and "late" adopters" and' the like have lost the 

focus of attention: But the scientific foundations which 

initially supported the classical approach remain. So it 

_ _ _ ** 

would seem: The traditional khoWle^e^ assuiip t i ons which 

biased our devel opmen t concepts in the name of objective 

social theory toward a western concepit of world development 

remain. They no longer have specific thifbries to legitimate 

as they once did, but they do serve, still, to f ms 

research away from today's value oriented proble: 

This can be ieen in the dearth ot writing on ^ rh 

matters in the debates concerning research. Little credence 
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is given to cbhcirh ov«r thior«tic«l stindstds th«ms«ivtts. 
Mori oftiin, V«st«rn r«iponi«i point «t whmt ihmj 9mm cs 
political middling in thi «cld«mic «f#£n«. Thus, what may 
sssm obvious to somi rlquirss rsvicw: 

Lit ms dbcumsnt csrtatn rcspscts in which critics sssm 
justifisd. Ths outlins of smpiricism's sp i s t smo 1 o g i c« 1 
starting point offsrsd abovi, as I havi said> is traditional 
rather than currant: Vs now must daa 1 with mora modarn 
views, views which corroborate criticisms about the 
falseness of claims to va lue^neut ra 1 i ty , and which 
indirectly corroborate criticisms alleging empiricism's 
na r r owne ss . 

firsti it can ho longer bi said that observation is 
completely objective, ivin theoretically 6b se r va t i on was 
always considirid a difficult task requiring discipline and 
training, of course, but it was required of traditional 
imp i r i c i sm . tha t observation be considered theoretically 
objictive. Danger of bias was thought to reside in the 
drawing of inferences from data by which to idintify 
generaliiations, but not in the act of observation itself. 
(Berlo, 1960, p 273) Major fractures of the traditional 
approach occurred, as is generally known, with developments 
in the hard sciences themsilvis, initially with physics 

Einstein*s principle of rilativity and Heisenberg's 
uncertainty principle indicatid that the world is in fact 
not constituted such that what^ we see through our 
obse'rva t ions is "objectivi." Instead, what we see is 
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rii«tivft to our purpossi, bi41#«, mvmn in th« «ct of 

obs«rv«tion. bhi communications thiori»t has recently 

ixpl«ih«d, "obiSf V* t i on itiilf involvi» i li f • r enci i . " 
CKr ippindbr f , 1980 p 2t>< Smm c 1 so K*rlihgir, t96A. pp 491- 
2) Inferring from smpiricct findings or obs«rvitions is « 
viry tricky basincsB, on« without truily formal mithods. It 
begins dns pl«c^ whsrs vcluis «nd biisss shtir th« r«s#«fch 
process, one place thrtris ibsblutely fundamental to 
empirical work, i;e. in observation. 

In the social sciences this point is especially 
important because the bitses and assumptions researchers 
bring to their studies are often value-laden in ways that 
relate directly to the actual subjects of study; to take the 
case in point, bur communication theorists brought 
assumptions or biases cohcetiring the nature of societies, 
and of social "progress," that they thought were 
generalixable and objective. It is now clear that they were 
not. Valuis concerning political p 1 ur a 1 i »m , . i hd i v i dua 1 i sm, 
materialism, and other highly regardid Western idealf were 
made a part of theories conce r n i ng sbc i a 1 conditions to 
which they had little relevance Respecting the current 
views oh epistemology requires that values be A£fiJJJLLLLZ. 
^^c^ohlse^d^ and stated, whenever possible. 

As mentioned, despite the fact of this shift^much work 
conducted in the social sciences today, including 
communications, assumes a more traditional viewpoint: 
K recent and otherwise escellent work by Rogers and Kincald 
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for •Si&plA, BttAfcs to avoid thi **michanl im** of iariy 
•mpirtcismi but nowhir* cddriiiss th« fundamsntal Issuss of 
vclu^s or socicl changi . (Hbgsrs and K 1 nca 1 d , 1 9 6 1 ) It li 
hmv that thu nor« acadsmically sophiitlcatsd critics maki 
their strong argumsnts . fhiy mmm a discrspancy bet Welti the 
new teachings of the philosophy of science, some of which 
come from America, and the standards they Were and still 
sometimes are asked to accept iti communications research: 
With this background ce r t a i n Th i r 4 World criticisms 
can be understood as something other than political. 
Referihg back to critical scholars reviewed above. Diai- 
Bordenave*B desire for "cultarally appropriate" methods oi 
research can be seen as a reaction against standards of 
knowledge that hold value differences to be too vague for 
scientific inquiry. Capriles' call for "democratically 

committed'* research can be seen as a re a c t i on a g a i ns t 

i _ _ _ » 

standards that consider normative, value based, theories to 
be ^ priori inappropriate. Such critics have commonly dubbed 
the traditional American standards a,s characteristic of 
••scient ism; a blind faith in the objectivity of phenomena 
and in science which ii« held to be nature's best esaminer 

a belief they do holt share philosophically, and which 

- - i - 

they think to be outdated. 

The fall of va 1 ue 4ne u t r a 1 empiricism does not of course 
validate any other pa^rticular approach. But it does indeed 
support criticims o f t r ad i t i ona 1 empiricism as > 
opera t iona 1 i sed in development communications research, and 
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it should thsrefor* open thi floor to discussion o^f hsw 
V i sWs . 

This is tht main insight sp i s t sm^ofTc^ 1 analysis 
providss. It loolcs bsnssth i^ri^var i«ty of spscific 
concsptual critici sms to ths cbncsptibh of scishcs bsing 
cssd. it providis ths background nacsssary to both 
undsrstand ths criticisms and to mors clsarly undirstahd ths 
dilsmma the fiild facss. In thi cohtivt of ths rlsiarch 
dsbats, ths ''passing" of valus-frss scishcs f uhdamsii t a 1 1 y 
changes our standards, or at least it should if scientific 
alternatives to the past are to be discovered. 

This is a good point to stop and rest. Indeed it is 
heeded, partly because the problem is so seemingly vague. 
We've traversed the issue, its philosophical definition, its 
empirical history. We can see- the current problem and we 
can look forward to future directions But the question is: 
••What hest?" This is the major question now, and it is a 
difficult one. The present author doesn.* t presume to answer 
it. This paper's goals have been different. The first has 
been to analyse the traditional empiricist assumptiohs 
underlying development communications research. The second 
has been to show that while current criticisms of 
traditional davelopmeht work are valid ih some important 
emp i s t emo 1 og i ca I respects, he vei r t he 1 ess critical research 
and empiricism are not inherently mutually antagonistic: 
This is due to advances made ih emp irical philosophy of 
science, whether or not implications of these advances have 
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impactad the field's lit«ratur« fftt; tmt mm •ipahd on this 
last point bncl bsfors closing: 

Mo rs and motm , mmp iricists mrm making ths same 
philosophical criticisms as ths critical scholars. 
Ev.piricism is not confined to va 1 ui-nsu t r a I i t y as it bnci 
Was. Kv«n if it's methods and it practice still tsnd to be 
rather traditional, trends in modern empiricism allow for 
much broaader ap p r o aches , t o conceptualisation. It/ no more 
that "criticai" work, can be ruled out on an. a priori or 
phiiosophicai basis. 

So, wh*t can knowledge be based upon" if not the old 
definition of bblectivity? Since bbiervations can ho longer 
considered to be objective, they must be evaluated in 
reference to conceptual or theoretical frameworks which 
are admittedly based upon value-laden assumptions, at least 
at the level of social research. These frameworks give 
meaning to obser vat ions snd at the same time illustrate 
assumptions underlying research: Based upon this kind of 
approach, for example, Kaplan has sought a middle way 
between total relativism and total ob j ec t i v i sm wi th what he 
calls "objective relativism," in his book on methodology in 
behavioril research (Kaplan, 1964, pp 392-3) He means to 
say that ^.Ithough we cannot be completely objective we need 
not fall into complete relativism; that there is a kind of 
reality "but there" that is not simply a function of bur 
imaginatibhs. Thus, although it is relative to bur knowing, 
we may nevertheless call it objective. Kcrl Papper is 
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another phttosoph«r of set*nc« who, although v«ry diffcrsnt 
from Kaptan, tatc«s a norv sophisticated road; He begins his 
forisuiation of ** o b j • c t i va Icnowladga by criticalty mixing, 
both at the saa&a time, atamants of what usad to ba eatlad 
subjactive and objactiva approachas to knowladga. 
(Poppar, 1972, p 104) 

Philosophically spaakihg, amplricisA has racbghiBad 

naw, nbh-bb jf ac t i V i s t standavds. And this opans tha way tb a 

•J 

dapandancy batwaih criticiil and ampirical work, sinca tha 
assumptions sjtatad for rasaarch dafihitions may ba of^^^^^n^ 
kind. Thay may ba Mariist or capitalist or anything batwaah. j 
It is in this sahsa that the two traditions can no longar-^a 
thought of an inharantly contradictory. 

Cone i us i on 

Thara ara those who would pishaw concern over 
ob j ec t i V i STn . Many researchers are aware enough bf the 
developments of modern thought that discussions such as this 
can seem old and platitudinous. (Lang, 1979 > But such 
discussion is heeded^ especially insofar as recognition by 
the f4^4d bf communications is mora important than 
recognition by any number of individuals separately. That a 
few individuals recognise tha problem is not enough: The 
field as a whole, without by any means having to agree on 
solutions, must register recognition of the problem as the 
scientific one it is: On the issue of objectivism, this has 
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hot occurid in 1 iufficilntly brosd acnnsr: (Chsffcc, 1981) 

Sbml Imp iricisti hcv« recognised some p r%b 1 end 
offered their conceptast s t t e r ne t i vec , but es recelled ebbve 
conceptusi issues ere not the only ones involved. 
A strictly speeking philbsbphicei recognition of 
the impact of velues on reseirchi end of its pest iinpects 
upon the subjects of our reseerch is required in tehdem with 
conceptuet end me t hbdo 1 bg i ca 1 e 1 t e r he t i ve s . This ii 
necessery to cbmplete the field's r ecbhi i de r e t i oh of 
development c bmmuh i ce t i bhf reseerch. 

Certeihiy this is hot eesy. Empiricel epproeches 
seetcihg to eccbuht for velues by celculeting them in witt 
not of course suffice. As Keplen seys, this spprosch must 
rely oh eh emp iricel grounding of vctue systems. 
(Kepleh, 1964, p 387) For eaempte, how cen one otherwise 
pertiel out of e reseerch design the feet thet one is bf bhe 
religious or po 1 i t i ee 1 be 1 i e f rether then enbth# A?^* 1*^* 
thet one ie doing the reseerch fbr e perticuler egehcy; or 
the feet thet one is e reseercher in the first piece? The 
resccrcher cen, using this method, eccbunt only for his or 
her own view bf their rble end c oh t r i bu t i bh . 

Another elternetive ihvblves specifying e universel 
theory bf the Cbbd end bhe ' s rbles ehd ihtehtibhs. Yet such 

e theory does hbt seem tb be ih the bffiiig et the moment , 

_ _ ._ \ 

ehymbre then dbes eh empiricel grounding for velae systems; 
It wbuld seem t he r e f b r e , t he t todey, stenderds for velid 
khbwledge ere required thet ere more open ended end less 
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itring«nt. Thsy irtt in fict the only ones possible; 

On the other hsnd Mcrxist mnd s t r ac t u r m I i s t «ppro«chis 
hcv# th«ir own probI«ttSi for th«y too c«n bm positivitic and 
objttet tvtsttc: (Bsrbcro, t?60) It is «i •«sy to d«fin« « 
coantry*s condition in cbioiutiit and politically silf 
serving terns throtigh MerxisiD is it is through triditibhil 
empiricism. Some neo-Merxist theorists egree. This 
recognition wes the besis for the Frehkfurt School's work, 
for example. Its scholars reacted to Stalihiiation bti a 
theoretical plain and sought to reinterpret Marx. 
(Jay, 19.73) Concerning ep i s t emb 1 ogy , th* Frankfurt School's 
work is to de t e r mi h i i t i c Marxism ais currert empiricism is to 
traditibhai empiricism. (Wellmerf 1971) 

Thus we find that despite the e_ase of criticising 
traditibnal empiricism ep i s t emo 1 o g i ca 1 I y , philosophical and 
thebretical alternatives are not so easily found. 
In surveying work offered in the development area today we 
find a similar paucity of clearly offered f b rmu i a t i bhs . (7) 
But in light of the difficulty of the underlying 
philosophical issues, this is perhaps no cbndemha t i bn . 

In the end, a "philosophical" alter native, bhe that is 
completely accounted for philosophically and scientifically 
is perhsps not a realistic goal for the time being. Broad 
theoretical thinking together vgri th mbdest 6>laimi end 
practicality could be productivbi and shbuld be able to 
avoid the sort of problems which have lead to the issue we 
ate considering here. <<&) 
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Sine* this discussion hAs bssn somswhat abstruss I 
would i i ics to closs by making soxds rathsr mors cbhciss 
suggsstibns for cb hs i di r a t i on . Includbd irb risiarch topics 
that night hslp to air ths diiputs, and tbpiici for 
cbhfsrihcs diicussioh atid dibits: 



1) Discuss, What is ths basis of knbwlsdgs in ths 
commuhi ca t i on scishcss. How do ws d i s t i ngu i sh i t f r bm 
technical, practical, and cbambn sstiss knbwlsdgs? How do wl 
know whsn ws havs it? In bthsr words, discuss what is 
t hsb ry . 

2 ) Mb ri specifically, discuss, how cati valtlss be 
• xplicatsd in thsbrstical and cbnclpttial frameworks without 
falling victim to totally rslativistic knowledge 
standards? This must bs attempted, end it must bm 
successful if any sense at all of social scisncs is to bs 
re t a ined : 

3) To structurs such discussion, a list could bs 
cons t r uc t ed o f points in thsory construction and rsssarch 
dssign whsrs values legitimately enter in. 

4 ) Ano ther list cbuld be cbhstructed bf wa y s that a 
certain kind bf hbh-haive bbjectivity can legitimately be 
entertained in research i n t e r p r e t a t i bhs . 

5) Cbmparative studies, u t i living _ bp th^ traditional and 
mb d e r h e p i s t e mb f b g i c a 1 s |; ^ j^^j d i , c be p § ^ for nie d as 

we 11. Dr mb re applied tppici cbuldbe cbmparatiyely 
addressed, such as problems in particular planning cbntexts. 
This way the effects of various aisumptibhs cbuld be 
explored and illustrated. 

6) Varibus theoretical approaches, includi ng Ma r s t sm , 
structuralism, and semiotics, should also _f <I 
regard to their own assumptions. Structuralism, nc^si*™*^"^ 
as we have seen, emp iricism, canall be fo rmu la^ed in either 
objectivist or noTi-objocttvtst wa ys: Objcctivt sm mus t be 
avoided in all its forms, cf course, not just its empiricist 
trarieties. 



Such discussion and analysis wou I d serve to bring the 
overlooked subject of research approaches tb light in 
academic debates over i n t e r na t i bha 1 cbmmuhi ca t i bhs , in a 
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cons t rue t i Vtt wcy; In t • r nc t t one i uiii of research apprbachei 
iim poiiticcily d«tirain«d to ii significant (digr#i« but 
standards of good rissarch ars so to a much Isisir sstsht. 
If bur visws of thiss standards can bi clarifi#d« thsti th# 
riilatibhship bstwclh our acadsaic atid our political dlbatss 
will also bi cisarsr, and psrhaps dsbats can prbgrsss 
tbwards rissarch. 
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1) I Will rif«r to scholars in thi fiild Who h«vtt biiin 
criticll of comrnuh i el t i ohs Work lis critical rlsllLrchlrs or 
critical scholars. This rlflrlTicl is not to bl confusfid 
with any to Critical Thsorists, scholars idttntifind vrith ths 
Frankfort School: Thsrs ars csrtain similarities bstwesn 
th«m« but th« two groups have distinctly different 
histories . 

2> Smm also: Bs 1 t r an : t 9 7 6 , Fi 1 s t hausin : t 97 3 « 
Gronio:197i, k«arl:t976, Peacock : 1 969 , Rogers:1976. 

3) It should perhaps be said here that^a wide variety 
of viciwpbihts is represented in the criticisms. Politically 
radical-ahd moderate., academically qualitative and 
qualitative. It is better hot to view the criticisms a^ 
monolithic. Rather, they are diverse. 

4 ) The structuralist approach has attracted 
considerable interest in recent years, and a Marsist 
orientation to this development has characterised many of 
the positions. It should be no ted, howe ve r , that 
structuralist analysis does not necessarily imply Marxist 
roots: The structuralist tradition is very rich, having 
contributed to a number of fields including linguistics^ 
anthropology, psychoanalysis^ and others. There is support 
for its use in communications research among American 
scholars as well. (McAnahy , 1980) 
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5) tcsdtng phiiosoph^rs of sci^nctt h«vti h^id for many 
yiari how that such standards for sciintific khbwl^dgi ar* 
far too simpii. Commbhly iuch impirical iitahdardi ari 
vrntmrmd to by thi tira, "foundation aitaphbr." iSmm V. V. 6. 
Quihif, 1953; Wilfrid Sillars, 19&3; Fi»y#rab<ind, 1962; 
Schif f Ibr , 1967) 

6) Rbciht wbrk by T«h«ranian •s«mpiifi*8 comp Icmcnt ar y 
usi of broad thlbr^tical thinking and •mptrtcal mcasur •m^n t 
practices. ( Tiihe r an i an : 1 980 ) 

7) There is considerable discussion of the hbtibh bf 
"participation" is development work, recently. (See Beal and 
jQsscwallf, 19Bt) It has been ihcbrpbrated ihtb thbught 
about communications as we 1 i , but despite its prbmise as a 
general approach it is defined only vaguely as a research 
concept so far; Formulations of its nature as thebry have 
not appeared yet, to my reading, and -I therefore will only 
men t x on it he re . 
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